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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Plato. By David G. Ritchie, M.A., LL.D. New York, Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1902. — pp. vii, 228. 

In this little book, a volume in the series, The World's Epoch-Makers, 
edited by Oliphant Smeaton, Professor Ritchie has done more than give a 
good popular account of Plato's philosophy ; he has written a scholarly 
introduction to the subject for the student. Without pedantry, and in a 
clear, terse, unaffected style, sufficiently rare in works of this sort to be 
noted, he has stated all the essential facts which a beginner should know, 
discussed temperately and with due reference to recent literature the more 
important Platonic questions, and presented a definite critical theory of 
Plato's philosophical development and a sympathetic interpretation of his 
philosophy as a whole. In matters so highly debatable, no one man's 
judgment can claim infallibility. But, while hesitating to accept all of Pro- 
fessor Ritchie's conclusions, one may cordially welcome his book as a 
valuable addition to our English literature on Plato. In the opinion of the 
present reviewer, it is quite the best introduction to the subject that we 
have. 

Concerning the life of Plato, Professor Ritchie finds little in the legend 
that is trustworthy. His position, however, on several of the points which 
bear on the view to be taken of the sources and development of Plato's 
philosophy, as e. g., the alleged travels and the more or less prolonged 
residence at Megara, is one of scepticism rather than of positive denial. 
He accepts, however, as probable the story of the three visits to Sicily, 
finding in it a hypothetical setting for a chronological arrangement of the 
dialogues. With regard to the order of the dialogues, he rightly holds 
that the problem can never be completely solved, but with regard to the 
order of the main groups of dialogues, he considers that a very probable 
solution has now been reached. In this he follows the best recent opinion, 
placing the dialectical dialogues after the Republic instead of before, as 
used to be done. His hypothetical arrangement of the dialogues is accord- 
ingly as follows : I. Before the first visit to Sicily (B. C. 390), the 
'Socratic' group — Apology, Crito, Charmides, etc., Protagoras, Meno, 
Euthydemus ; II. After the first visit to Sicily and the founding of the 
Academy (B. C. 387), the ' Socrafic-Platonic ' group — Gorgias, Cratylus, 
Symposium, Phcedo, Phcedrus, Republic ; III. After the second visit to 
Sicily (B. C. 368), the dialectical or ' Eleatic ' group — Thecetetus, Parmen- 
ides, Sophistes, Politicus ; IV. After the third visit to Sicily (B. C. 361) — 
Philebus (but possibly earlier), Timceus, Critias, Laws. It will be observed 
that this order substantially agrees with that given by Lutoslawski. Now 
this order of arrangement suggests a relatively new view of Plato's phil- 
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osophical development. The characteristic Platonic doctrines contained in 
the dialogues of the second group are largely influenced, as Aristotle indi- 
cates, from Pythagorean sources ; but, at the same time, in Professor 
Ritchie's opinion, they are probably more truly and in more respects 
developments of Socratic ideas than is commonly allowed. Hence the 
term, 'Socratic-Platonic' This contention is ably maintained, pp. 45-59. 
But the more important question concerns the relations of the third group 
of dialogues. The crux of the problem is found in the Parmenides. For, 
in the first part of this every way remarkable dialogue, the doctrine of ideas 
is acutely criticised ; and the criticisms, which for the most part are the very 
ones referred to by Aristotle in the Metaphysics and which relate principally 
to the failure of the doctrine to connect the universal with the particular, 
or, in other words, the intelligible with the sensible world, are left apparently 
unrefuted. To suppose that Plato wrote this dialogue before writing the 
Phcedo and the Republic is simply incredible. But the doctrine of ideas 
is also found in the Timceus. This fact, together with the complete silence 
of Aristotle respecting the Parmenides, raises the doubt as to whether Plato 
wrote the dialogue at all. The problem is regarded by Professor Ritchie 
as sufficiently important for a special chapter (Chapter V). His defence of 
the genuineness of the dialogue, based on the argument that its rejection 
would involve the discarding of the Sophistes and the Politicus as well, 
might have been strengthened by a reference to Phileb. 14 C ff., which is 
apparently reminiscent of Parrn. 129 B ff. ; on the other hand, the state- 
ment (p. 105) that the Sophist "clearly alludes" to the Parmenides — 
namely, in 217 C — claims too much, even the more cautious statement of 
the note (p. 201) that "the reference is apparently to the dialogue" being 
somewhat doubtful unless supported by other considerations. But there 
are other considerations, and especially the indirect testimony of Aristotle 
(see Zeller, Plato 41 , p. 456 ff.) and the general linguistic and philosophical 
affinities of all four dialogues here in question. If, therefore, assuming 
these relations established, the authenticity of the Parmenides is still 
doubted, there is the pertinent question as to who this great unknown 
philosopher was "whose works were hidden under Plato's name by the 
careless avarice of the Platonic school, incorporating in the master's works 
an attack on his doctrine " (p. 105). The silence of Aristotle is explained 
by Professor Ritchie on the rather bold theory that the criticisms on Plato's 
doctrine in the Parmenides were Aristotle's own, that Plato there begins 
the reconsideration of his doctrine in the light of the objections brought 
against it by his famous pupil in the school. He finds Plato himself mak- 
ing a graceful allusion to this indebtedness by the introduction of a young 
Aristoteles among the speakers of the dialogue. He holds, moreover, 
that Plato was sufficiently influenced by this criticism to modify his views, 
and that this modification led him late in life in the direction of Aristo- 
telianism, advancing from a hard and fast dualism to a doctrine of degrees 
in reality. 
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A satisfactory interpretation of the Parmenides is by no means easy. It 
seems certain, however, that, in spite of the apparently unanswerable 
criticism, the demand which it makes is not for an abandonment of the 
doctrine of ideas, but rather for its extension (130 E) and its further elab- 
oration by means of a more adequate dialectic (135 C ff.). An example 
of this dialectic is given in the second and longer part of the dialogue, 
where it is shown that on any hypothesis of its being or of its non-being 
the abstract Eleatic One is inherently and radically self-contradictory. It 
has been quite recently maintained (Gomperz, Gr. Denker, II, p. 438) that 
Plato is here simply employing in the defence of his own doctrine the method 
which Zeno applied to the doctrine of Parmenides (Parm.128), namely, requit- 
ing the " Neo-Eleatic " critics of the Platonic theory with a criticism of their 
theory more damaging still. But the evidence of these "Neo-Eleatic" 
critics of Plato is still to seek, and the method suggested, the final result of 
which could only be complete philosophical scepticism, is not the one which 
seems most naturally suggested by the dialogue. The entire discussion, 
it must be remembered, is connected by Plato with the question con- 
cerning the union and combination of ideas. The conclusion arrived 
at is negative ; but it is suggested that such union is necessary, at least, if 
thought is to complete its metaphysical task. It is a reasonable hypothesis, 
therefore, and not by any means a new one, which Professor Ritchie 
adopts, in finding in the teaching of the Sophist (249 D) that the unity of 
opposites must be admitted even in the case of ideas, — a more positive 
statement of the conclusion, or rather, one should perhaps say, of one 
aspect of the conclusion, of the Parmenides. Now this conception of the 
necessity and possibility of combining antitheses in the realm of ideas, 
seems to be connected in Plato's mind with the solution of the problem of 
the union of the ideas with the sensible world. He can, therefore, conceive 
the dualism of the two worlds, corresponding to the antithesis in the Eleatic 
doctrine of the One and the Many (the problem of the Parmenides') and to 
that of Being and Non-Being (the problem of the Sophist) in Plato's earlier 
doctrine, as transcended, not by an abandonment of the ideal theory, but 
by its extension, so as to include everything sensible, and by a deepening 
of its character through a more thorough-going dialectic. It is this new view 
of the relation of the ideal to the phenomenal world, which, according to Pro- 
fessor Ritchie, is set forth in the 7z»«?#.nn the form of a myth. But a myth 
which speaks of a combination of ' same ' and ' other ' and which regards 
the material element of space, not now as a mere blank for ignorance, but 
as somehow known 'by a kind of spurious reasoning ' {Tim. 52 B), must 
clearly be interpreted in the light of the more philosophical statements. In 
a passage in the Philebus (14-16), Professor Ritchie finds Plato's most 
explicit statement of the difference between his earlier and his later meta- 
physics ; and here, under the Pythagorean terms of limit (= ideas) and 
unlimited, we find Plato approaching very closely to Aristotle's doctrine of 
the synthetic unity of universal and particular, of form and matter. 
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Such, in brief, is Professor Ritchie's theory of Plato's philosophical de- 
velopment. The wavering, in Plato' s earlier account of philosophical think- 
ing, between the view that it means merely an advance in abstraction till we 
reach the One, and the more fruitful view of it as going beyond the abstrac- 
tions of the sciences to reach a completer synthesis (p. 102), settles, or tends to 
settle, in the later period, in favor of the concreter view, along with the giving 
up, or at least the effort to overcome, the dualism of the sensible and the 
intelligible worlds. This interpretation of the trend of Plato's thought 
certainly seems to clear up many apparent inconsistencies in his doctrine. 
Perhaps the most serious objection to it is found in Aristotle's hostile criti- 
cism, which includes the express statement (Met. I, 6, 987 b 13) that Plato 
made no attempt to explain how sensible things ' participated in ' or ' imi- 
tated ' the ideas. But, as Professor Ritchie remarks, we have to remember 
not only that Aristotle' s criticism is a criticism within the school, and fre- 
quently refers, not to Plato himself, but to the Platonists, but also the 
general character of Aristotle's method of criticism. And it is not only, as 
Professor Ritchie observes, that Aristotle's very nearness to the thought of 
his master led him to exaggerate differences ; but there is the further fact, 
which scholars seem coming more and more to recognize, that Aristotle's 
expositions of the doctrines of others are not always wholly trustworthy 
nor his criticisms wholly impartial. Besides, we really know nothing con- 
cerning the sources and composition of the Aristotelian Metaphysics. But 
there are abundant difficulties, whatever view we take. 

Professor Ritchie finds that Plato advanced in the direction of Aristotle's 
doctrine not only in metaphysics, but also in his ethical theories (p. 160). 
It is much to be hoped that the interesting problem here suggested regard- 
ing the influence of the pupil on the master, will some time be thoroughly 
worked out ; it has hitherto been perhaps too readily assumed that the 
influence was exclusively the other way. 

In interpreting a great and original thinker, we do not get the best results 
by sticking to the letter ; but when we seek to grasp the spirit, we are per- 
haps inevitably led of the spirit to go beyond what consciously lay in his 
mind and, if he be one of the ancients, to modernize him. Professor 
Ritchie has probably not wholly escaped this temptation in treating of 
Plato. But this can at least be said of him, that he has aimed at an inter- 
pretation which, while to some extent assimilating the thought of Plato to 
modern speculative philosophy, relies for its justification on a critical ex- 
amination of the texts, and, at the same time, encourages the student to 
make this examination for himself. Differences of opinion are, of course, 
inevitable ; no unanimity, for example, can be expected with regard to 
such a dialogue as the Timaus (Chap. VI). But it is on any view a thing 
to be grateful for, that Professor Ritchie has given us so fresh and stimu- 
lating a study of Plato, neither, on the one hand, Neo^Platonizing him, with 
Mr. Archer-Hind, nor, on the other, treating him, with Mr. Pater, as a 
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merely dilettante and systemless philosopher, although a supremely brilliant 
and fascinating writer. H. N. Gardiner. 

Analytical Psychology : A Practical Manual for Colleges and Normal 
Schools, presenting Facts and Principles of Mental Analysis in the 
form of Simple Illustrations and Experiments, with 42 Figures in the 
Text and 39 Experimental Charts. By Lightner Witmer. Boston, 
Ginn & Company, 1902. — pp. xxvi, 251. 

Professor Witmer' s title page gives an excellent account of his work, 
which represents a new departure in that it is an attempt to apply the 
' natural ' or analytic method to the study of psychology. The student, 
having no previous knowledge of the subject, is supposed to derive all the 
more important facts of the science from the experiments which he per- 
forms ; and these experiments are of so simple a character that practically 
all the apparatus for them is contained in the charts and illustrations of the 
work itself. The information furnished in the text is arranged in the form 
of comments on the experiments. 

Teachers of psychology will readily see both the merits and the defects of 
such a plan. The empirical method is the logical method of teaching 
science. If the investigator is required to avoid the influence of precon- 
ceived ideas and to take nothing on authority, it is well for the student to 
be trained in the same habit of mind. While, however, this advantage 
deserves all the author says of it in his introduction, the use of the analytic 
method in teaching psychology carries with it certain special disadvantages. 
It is not merely that certain groups of mental phenomena, for example the 
complex forms of emotional states, which Professor Witmer' s book almost 
wholly ignores, cannot be adequately investigated by class-room experi- 
ment. The use of such experiment in any science must be limited, and 
the author of the present work does not profess to present the facts and 
principles of psychology as a whole ; only those of mental analysis. But 
the study of psychology involves a more complete change of attitude on the 
student's part than that of any other science. His previously acquired 
mental furniture is ill adapted to the new abodes opened to him ; one can- 
not tell what mistaken interpretations, derived from popular usage, he is 
putting upon the terms he employs to describe his experiences, and one 
feels more assured that psychology will ultimately be a coherent system to 
him, if one begins by clearing the ground and supplying him with a new 
and sharply defined set of concepts. 

In accordance with the author' s plan of proceeding from the complex to the 
simple, the first subject treated is apperception ; it seems hardly necessary, 
by the way, to distinguish ' preperception ' as a special form, the term being 
an unusual one. Next follows the discussion of attention, then that of 
association. This term is not restricted to the association of ideas, or even 
to centrally excited processes ; it is made equivalent to the 'togetherness ' of 



